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strong to advance upon the plains. Here they have become a pastoral people, 
nomadic within safe limits which yet are sufficiently extended to cancel what- 
ever idea of house and home has been reached in their agricultural stage. This 
change of habitat affords opportunity for a study of cultural modification as 
interesting as it is rare under actual observation. The student of speech in 
Africa will welcome the minute grammatical record presented in this volume, 
and the copious vocabulary will fit into its place in the examination of the 
Masai-Nandi group. William Churchill. 

Ethnology of A-Kamba and Other East African Tribes. By C. W. 

Hobley. xvi and 172 pp. 54 ills., map, appendix and index. University 
Press, Cambridge, 1910. $2.50. 82-2x5^2". 

The A-Kamba tribe inhabits the country between the mountains of Kenia 
and Kilimanjaro in British East Africa. The characteristics of these people 
form the theme of most of this book. Brief notes on other tribes, as the Masai, 
trie A-Kikuyu, the Mogogodo and the Mweru, conclude the volume. 

The description of the A-Kamba and their customs is most carefully and 
interestingly written. From the standpoint of the anthropologist the author 
says that the points of greatest interest are the circumcision ceremonies and io 
connection with them the carvings of pictographic riddles on the Musai sticks. 
A chapter describes the baskets, metal work, pottery, house building, native 
beer, musical instruments bee-keeping and stool manufacturing. This chapter 
and many others are rich in sketches. Among the notes on other tribes is a 
chapter on the "Early Colonization of British East African Highlands," which 
discusses the distribution of the aborigines and the invasions and accidents which 
finally scattered them. R. M. Brown. 

The Climate of the Continent of Africa. By Alexander Knox, xii and 

552 pp. Maps,* index. University Press, Cambridge. 10,11. $7. 9^x6^. 

Information regarding African climates has been accumulating so rapidly in 
recent years, and is scattered through so wide a range of publications, that it 
is a satisfaction to have Mr. Knox's summary. The author has read exten- 
sively all available reports, official and unofficial, and acknowledges the sources 
of his information with complete and refreshing frankness. In the words of the 
Preface, the volume "represents an endeavor to place before those who require 
it such accurate information concerning the climate of Africa as is available." 
We cannot, however, in any way reconcile ourselves to the fact that Mr. Knox 
has nowhere mentioned Hann, or Hann's admirable and unusually thorough 
discussion of the climates of Africa in the third edition of the famous "Hand- 
buch der Klimatologie." 

The rainfall maps,* one for each month and one for the year, are, with the 
exception of those for extreme southern Africa, new compilations and are there- 
fore the most important part of the book. Ten-year rainfall records are taken 
as the basis of the maps, the shorter period stations receiving less weight in 
drawing the isohyetal lines. There has been such a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of rainfall stations in Africa of late years that Mr. Knox has done a wel- 
come piece of work in bringing the newer records together. These rainfall 
maps are first discussed, after which the general climatic conditions of the 
whole continent are considered month by month, thus giving a broad view 
which many who cannot take time to read the whole book will find useful. 
* Listed under "Africa " on p. 317. 
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The various countries, colonies and protectorates are then treated in detail, 
grouped into four divisions. Productions are briefly described. Liberal quota- 
tions from personal accounts of climate and weather give these descriptions 
local color, and make them vivid. Frequent reference is made to the suitability 
of the climates for European residence, and while these statements are naturally 
rather indefinite, there is often an emphatic statement, as, e. g., on page 179, 
"On the Ivory Coast no European should prolong his first stay over 18 months, 
and subsequent periods of residence should be limited to 15 months, with breaks 
of 5 or 6 months for return to Europe." Clothing and food also receive atten- 
tion. For each section, or group of sections, selected climatic data are given 
in tabular form. 

We regret that the rainfall maps are, with the exception of the mean annual, 
placed in a pocket instead of being bound in with the text. R. DeC. Ward. 

ASIA 
The Full Recognition of Japan. Being a Detailed Account of the Economic 
Progress of the Japanese Empire to 1911. By Robert P. Porter, xii and 789 
pp. 7 maps* and index. Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, New York, 
191 r. $4. gx6j4. 
Conclusions are a matter of interpretation; each interpreter has full right to 
draw his own, but Mr. Porter has the skill to mass facts into a convincing body of 
proof. Furthermore, he presents impartially the facts which he has amassed for his 
proof. In this regard the work will long stand as a magazine of the material 
necessary for the comprehension of the civic movement in Japan which must 
attract wide interest. The work is excellently balanced in all its parts, each a 
satisfactory essay on some salient feature of the economic or artistic life of the 
Island Empire, a division which fortunately is less strongly marked in that life 
than in ours; each of the chapters fits into its proper place in the presentation of 
so much of the old as is needful for the comprehension of the new and of so 
much of the sense underlying the new as is needful for intelligent comprehen- 
sion of Oriental progress on lines derived from the Occident. How far this new 
progress is but imitative, how far it represents the adjustment of that which 
has been found of value in one civilization to the diverse needs of another 
civilization, that is a question which Mr. Porter can answer no more satisfactor- 
ily than others who have preceded him. Pierre Loti has recorded one Japan, 
Lafcadio Hearn has recorded another; no critic may reconcile the rival claims 
and determine which, or neither, is the true Japan. 

It tends toward accuracy to present tables of figures and to set consonant 
tables together for comparison. So far as these facts are really facts they are 
here set down for reference; no work contains so many and of course no work 
contains them brought so closely to the current dates. It is upon this statistical 
side that the author has spent most of his effort. Art, music, literature are 
scarcely to be presented in tabular form. These chapters, accordingly, free 
from massed figures and treated with much freer hand, are more distinctly the 
record of personal impression; therefore they run more smoothly and produce a 
better effect. The whole theme of the work is the chronicling of change in 
Japan and the comprehension of its method and incidents. Mr. Porter has been 
able to witness change within the period of his own acquaintance with Japan; 
therefore he has, in his own experience, a comprehension of alterations which 
♦Listed undtr " Japanese Empire" on p. 318 and under "World and Larger Parts" on p. 320. 



